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THE DECORATIVE STYLES— VI.— THE GOTHIC STYLE. 



By Paul Rouaix. 



FIRST PERIOD. 

PRECEDED by a period of transition, which . 
has been called the Romano-Gothic 
period, during which the ogive became 
timidly associated with the semi-circular 
arch, the Gothic style took the place 
of the Romanesque in the thirteenth 
century. 

The ogive or pointed arch is the char- 
acteristic of the whole style. The ogive 
is the arch formed by two curves united 
at their upper extremity, so as to produce 
a clear height beneath them, greater than 
the half of the distance separating their 
bases. 

It has been disputed whether the ogive 
was not an Eastern importation, or 
whether it was not the outcome of two intersecting series of full- 
centered arches. 

Independently of the Romano-Gothic period of the twelfth 
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English Gothic Details. 

century, we may consider the Gothic style under three phases, 
which approximately coincide with three centuries, the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth. 

The decorative styles being as yet entirely architectural in 
their general designs and in their ornamentation, the same 
modifications affect the whole art of the style. 

The so-called Romanesque ogive, which had become at the 
end of the twelfth century imperceptibly modified from the 
semi-circle, and the height of which hardly exceeded one-half 
of the distance between the bases of the two curves, eventually 
became very sharply pointed, very narrow, and rendered appro- 
priate for the primary Gothic style of the thirteenth century the 



term of the lancet arched. Its aspect is austere, rather cold; 
there are still to be seen between the projecting members bare 
surfaces with but little recess from the general outer surface. 
This severity of expression is emphasized by the stiffness of the 
erect statues with thoughtful countenances, which occupy the 
arcades in the intercolumniations. On the capitals we find a 
foliated ornamentation consisting of rigid leaves with strongly 




Flamboyant Gothic Iron Screen. 

marked nervures, and terminating in a small reversed florescent 
border, or ending in grotesques. This survival of the classic 
acanthus was replaced about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by whorls of curling leaves with short stems. The native 
flora then began to figure in the ornamentation, and to become 
mingled with the cable moldings, chevrons and cordons. Every- 
where were found the ivy, the wild grape, the vine, the cinque- 
foil, the strawberry, oak leaves, all well and naturally repre- 




Late Gothic Fleur-de-Lis Tracery. 

sented, and free from the contorted treatment applied to them 
later on, about the fifteenth century. 

The bull's eyes of the Romanesque period became more open, 
cutout in trefoils, quarterfoils, etc., and are called trilobate, 
quadrilobate roses. 

The columns were increased in number, became grouped into 
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columnar piers, maintaining their bases at the same level. The 
capitals supported a square abacus; the shafts were circular in 
section, and stood upon circular bases, broad and depressed. 
The low and timid bays of the Romanesque style were now 
boldly opened out, extended, lifted up, within their framework 
of clustered shafts. Sometimes two ogives were embraced 
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Flamboyant Gothic Sculpture. Baptismal Font, 
Strasburg Cathedral. 

within a larger one, and each of these two was again subdivided 
into two of lesser radius, the bay presenting five clusters of 
shafts for the springing of these numerous curves. The spaces 
left between these arcs formed so many small tympanums deco- 
rated with round-lobed rose windows. 

These trefoliated apertures with round lobes pierced the 
hitherto blinded galleries, converting them into open arcades. 

The thirteenth century was the period of highest develop- 
ment of the "champlev6" enamels of Limoges, engraved copper 
plates into the hollows of which were placed the enamel pow- 
ders which were to be vitrified by fire. 

SECOND PERIOD. 

The second period in the history of the Gothic style may be 
considered as having had its course of development in the four- 
teenth century. 

After the style of which the lancet arch was the chief charac- 
teristic, came the radiating Gothic, which takes its name from 
the form of its rose-windows. 

The latter, which are of greater diameter than those of the 

preceding period, are formed like wheels: from the center 

spread out, like so many diverging rays, small columns from the 

capitals of which spring trilobate arcades, leaving between them 

' tympanums pierced with trilobate openings. 

The windows are increased in width, and the pointed arcades 
which spring over them have their bases farther apart, thus di- 
minishing their relative height. 

The slender shafted columns of the clustered piers are still 
more numerous than in the preceding period. They stand on 
independent bases, more elevated, of different heights, and 
merging into one common pedestal of polygonal section. In- 
clined planes form the transition between the bases of the indi- 
vidual columns and the single pedestal of the cluster. The 
abacus surmounting the capitals are also made octagonal instead 



of square. Their bell is ornamented with foliage borrowed from 
the indigenous flora and disposed in two parallel horizontal 
wreaths. The whorls of the former period disappear from the 
capitals. 

This is the period during which art becomes secularized and 
no longer employs religious forms in the treatment of profane 
subjects, notably in goldsmiths' work for the use of the table, 
which assumes odd and complex forms. 

At the close of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries the Italians, John Pisano and his pupils, are heading 
a great movement of renovation in the art of working the pre- 
cious metals, and herald the advent of the Renaissance. 

Translucent enamels on raised ground have already super- 
seded the enamels on hollowed plates. 

Miniatures forego the use of gold backgrounds and adopts 
extended perspectives of landscapes and interiors. A similar 
movement reveals itself .in stained glass, in which nature is 
henceforth more faithfully represented, although great isolated 
figures are still to be seen on monochrome red or blue grounds. 

THIRD PERIOD. 

The third period of the Gothic style has been named flam- 
boyant, from its serpentine or flame-like undulations, which 
occupy and subdivide the tympanums, and in which they are sub- 
stituted to the various ogival arcades that occupied them for- 
merly, and were embraced within a larger ogive. 

It is also called florid because of the curled foliations with 
which the arch ribs, copings, ridges, pinnacles, are enriched. 

This is the period of the introduction of. crumpled scrolls in 
the ornamentation of joinery and cabinet work. 

The springing forth of the florid Gothic took place in the 
fifteenth century. 

At this time the pointed arch shows signs of a return to'the 
Romanesque semi-circle, which it had displaced some two cen- 
turies before. 

The semi-elliptical arch and the ogee, or arch formed by two 
opposite talons meeting in a sharp point over the center of the 




Flamboyant Gothic Sculpture. Pulpit in Strasburg Cathedral. 

opening, are forms which compete for favor with the early ogive. 
The ornamentation derived from the vegetable world multi- 
plies the crockets, bunches, finials, of curled cabbage, thistle, 
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holly, which twist and intertwine about the ribs of the arches 
and vaults, and on the copings. 

They are also found on the ridges of the roofs of architectural 
works and those of the goldsmiths' shrines. The sculptured 
clusters of curled foliage are spread out upon the sharp apex of 
the pediments and pinnacles, and down the raking copings of the 
sides crockets are formed by erect and puffed-out leaves. The im- 
pression produced is one of exuberant display, rich and luxuriant. 

The column has become a simple rib or nervure; it has 
broken through its capital, as it were, to rise unimpeded sky- 
ward. A chaplet here and there is all that recalls the discarded 
capital. These ribs do not give a circular section, but present 
a sharp ridge that follows their entire upward course. 

Shields, grotesques, find place within the apertures, or threat- 
en imminent fall from brackets or pendentives. 

Exotic woods make their appearance at this time in cabinet 
work; their varied tones are utilized .in marquetry to produce 
vanishing perspectives. Oak and walnut still predominate. 

Sculptured beds are variously disposed in cabinets or alcoves, 
under baldachins, or on raised platforms, and hangings, descend 
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Modern Gothic Lily Panel. 



in ample folds from their canopies suspended from the ceilings. 
The chairs, pulpits and stalls, with one or several seats, are 
covered with leather, cloth, cushions^ and are frequently gilt. 

The "bahut," trunk or chest, is pre-eminently the favorite 
article of furniture, doing service at once as a receptacle and as 
a seat. 

The plate and decorative gold and silverware of the table are 
arranged upon the sideboards. 

Wood is the material employed in the manufacture of some 
remarkable locks. Within vast fireplaces stand tall and strongly 
wrought andirons. 

The arts of the wrought metals are skillfully practiced by the 
braziers, pewterers and blacksmiths, the latter of whom produce 
works of considerable magnitude, in which the stern character 
of the material is subdued to achieve effects of astonishing rich- 
ness. 




English Gothic Vine. 

The luxury displayed in the textiles, tapestry, furniture and 
costumes of the time, leads to the enactment of sumptuary laws 
for the restraint of their use. 

Carved ivories most frequently represent subjects drawn from 
the gallant allegories of the contemporary romances. 

When the gold and silverware of the table and of decoration 
depart from architectural forms, they reproduce complicated 
groups and scenes made up of personages and animals. 

The table service, goblets, cups, salt cellars, were held in the 
"nefs" or center-pieces, which stood upon the tables. 




Late Gothic Illumination. 



